6                      EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION

appropriate to the misty emotions he was trying to ex-
press. In his boyhood he would read anything, no matter
how difficult, so long as it told a story. He raced through
the Waverley novels one after another, almost as fast us
they reached Salem,

Besides reading stories as a boy, he also retold them
to his sisters with wild variations of his own, and cer-
tainly he fell into the habit of telling stories to himself.
All imaginative children do that, but Hawthorne did
something more: he started an inner monologue that
lasted for most of his waking hours and seems to have
continued from youth to age. It was this shy man's sub-
stitute for spoken conversation; once he observed in his
notebook that he doubted whether he had ever really
talked with half a dozen persons in his life, cither men
or women. The inner monologue also served another
purpose: it was the workshop where he forged his plots
and tempered his style. He dreamed in words, while
walking along the seashore or under the pines, till the
words fitted themselves to his stride. The result was
that his eighteenth-century English developed into a
natural, a walked, style, with a phrase for every step
and a comma after every phrase like a footprint in the
sand. Sometimes the phrases hurry, sometimes they
loiter, sometimes they march to drums. Although he
had no ear for music and couldn't tell one melody from
another, Hawthorne developed an exquisite sense of
rhythm.

There is more to be said about this inner monologue
which played such an important part in his life and
work. In one sense it was a dialogue, since Hawthorne
seems to have divided himself into two personalities
while dreaming out his stories; one was the storyteller
and the other the audience. The storyteller uttered his
stream of silent words; the audience listened and ap-
plauded by a sort of inner glow, or criticized by means
of an invisible frown that seemed to say, "But I don't
understand." "Let me go over it again," the storyteller